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A NATION WITHOUT A LEADER 


CONVICTION GROWING THAT CHARLES Evans HuGHEs WILL SuPPLY 
THE MIssING FoRCE 


T is a most unhappy circumstance 
| that at a time so full of pos- 
sibilities of good and of ill, our 
country should be found without 
a great and fearless leader, keen 
enough to see beneath the surface of 
events, and great enough to win 
support for the truth. 
It was most unfortunate, that the 


threatened railroad strike should have 


found the country, whether in Con- 
gress or in the executive department 
of the government, absolutely without 
such a recognized voice. 

The president failed, the House 
failed, the Senate failed,* the entire 
government, at Washington failed ut- 
terly and miserably to lead the 
national thought toward the truth, 
or to express the thought of the nation. 
Blind and unformed as that was, the 
action of the government was not 
above, but vastly below the standard 
of the common thought. 

In what. we shail say on the subject 
we need space in which to make at 
good run before we jump! 
wide ditch, and we hope that our 
readers will patiently read us through. 
We have had quite enough of weak 
snap-judgment opinionating. The first 

do not overlook the able 


of ‘Senator Weeks of Massachusetts. 
the New ‘England Magazine has frequently 
pointed out, Captain Weeks the qualities 
essential to leadership. But no Republican 
Senator coud become a leader of the present 
Congress, and the fact remains that both the 
Senate and House are without sufficient and com- 
manding leadership. 


excitement is over. Let us sit down 
quietly and think it out. 

Law is a definition of those rights 
and duties which the state will en- 
force. In earlier ages law was, frank- 
ly, simply the definition of custom. 
It was very justly conceived that a 
man, in his private enterprises, should 
be able to count with certainty on the 
maintenance of the established cus- 
toms of the community, that his labor 
might not be fruitless, or he be im- 
posed upon by unusual requirements, 
to his pain or ruin. We, in our day, 
are more apt to say that law is a regis- 
tration of opinion. Law, with us, 
quite as often alters as maintains 
customs. Very frequently it is a mere 
reflection of popular restlessness, de- 
void of consistency or intelligent 
purpose. Such laws disturb for a 
while the progress of events, but soon 
cease to operate, through the inaction 
of courts and executives, who must be 
responsive to the will of the majority, 
or perish. In no respect does our age 
differ from past ages so remarkably as 
in the rapid shifting and flux of law. 
So subtle and swift are these changes, 
either in legislation or in administra- 
tion, that our original definition be- 
comes the only one that covers the 
case; that law, namely, is a definition 
of those rights and duties which the 
state actually, at a fixed moment of 
time, will maintain. 

There are, of course other laws, 
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with which the state has nothing to do, 
and which the state can no more 
alter than could poor king Canute, who 
lifted his sceptre to bid the tides roll 
back. And very slowly we are begin- 
ning to understand that such laws are 
not merely incidents of nature exter- 
nal to man, such as the laws of co- 
hesion, chemical affinity and so on, 
but that there are social laws, just as 
inevitable, and just as self-assertive, 
quite as unalterable by human legis- 
lation as the so-called ‘natural’ 
laws.. We are more slow in discover- 
ing these laws and defining them than 
we are in discovering and defining the 
laws of the impersonal world. The 
reason for this is not that they are 
more difficult to discover than ‘“nat- 
ural”? laws,. but that we are more 
unwilling to admit their truth. Also, 
the results of their infraction are more 
concealed, so that the possibilities 
of self-deceit and fatuous conceits of 
accomplishment and triumph of sel- 
fishness and opinion, are very much 
larger. We today find only amuse- 
ment in the unwillingness of our fore- 
fathers to believe that the earth was 
round, and fail to understand the 
wrath that greeted the arguments of a 
Gallileo and a Columbus. But in the 
world of economic law, there. was 
never an age so blindly opinionated, so 
wrathfully unwilling to accept the 
most simple truths, as is our own. 

We seem to believe that our freedom 
of self-determination is in all respects 
- absolute. We sneer at economic laws 
as mere academic twaddle. We legis- 
late follies more ludicrous than the 
barbaric will of old Canute with the 
utmost gravity, and the most un- 
faltering faith that we have changed 
the world, and altered for the better 
the conditions of life. Even our 
professed economists are not at all 
sure of themselves, and in this they 
are very gravely at fault. They seem 
to be helpless with the infantile paraly- 
sis of the general infection of legislative 
reform. Not infrequently they are 
even found making their bids for 
popularity with the politicians by 
the same catering to the blind and silly 
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self will of the multitude. They 
do not even attempt, apparently to 
speak with authority. 

To drop into vernacular, the whole 
United States, in many of its most 
determined movements, is simply “kid- 
ding itself along.” 

Wages are determined by econoinic 
laws that are beyond the reach of 
legislation. The only legislation that 
could possibly affect a wage, would be 
that which would alter for the better 
‘some great error of living. . For ex:m- 
ple, if we should be able to eliminate 
the vicious drink habit, and - other 
almost equally vicious general habits, 
we would have effected a consequent 
actual wage uplift. The restlessness 
of labor today is largely due to the 
fact that they blindly and sub-con- 
sciously perceive that they have :c- 
tually altered nothing, in all of their 
artificial enactments, as to their ul- 
timate wage. Nor will they, or can 
they ever do so, save, as has been said, 
by the actual elimination of vices. 

The wage-residuum, the balance over 
and above the barest necessity of life, 
expressed not in monetary terms, but 
in purchasing power of that balance, 
is determined by laws that cannot be 
altered by legislation or revolution. 

.Wages are sometimes raised by 
reducing them—that is to say the 
actual residuum possessed by the worker 
is greatest when the wage paid is the 
economically true wage. <A wage that 
is in monetary form too high defeats 
itself and results in an actual wage 
that is lower than the true wage. 
But that slowly corrects itself, and the 
adjustments are made that restore 
the balance, so that the ultimate wage 

‘is always the true wage. This actual 
wage changes, undoubtedly, from time 
to time, but much less rapidly than we 
suppose, indeed, as a matter of fact, 
very, very slowly, and only with the 
advance of public morals, and culture, 
or intelligence—and that in spite of our 
easy boasts; is a very slow movement. 

Men of great economic genius effect 
raises of wages by their operations,— 
men whom the labor leaders perhaps 
hate, and consider to be their great 
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enemies. Mr. Rockefeller, by his 


economic genius has undoubtedly ad-. 


vanced the actual, or ultimate wage 
in this country. The same is true of 
Mr. Carnegie, and of the great banker, 
J. Pierrepont Morgan. For the finer 
organization of business which they 
achieve adds to the total wealth and 
the facility of its subdivision. They 
are hated, but unjustly so. 

The new eight hour railroad law, 
may or may not improve the wage sit- 
uation. The question as to whether 
it will or will not, has nothing to do 
with the cash that may be put in the 
railroad man’s pay envelope at the end 
of the week, for that cash will be paid 
by the whole country, particularly ‘by 
wage earners themselves, and while it 
creates a temporary disturbance, will 
be inevitably adjusted-so that the 
hand ,which receives, pays. If the 
eight ‘hour results in an improved 
organization of railroads, and in better 
habits of life on the part of the men, 
and of the community, if it is a sin- 
cere effort at self-betterment, and 
results by patience, effort and self- 
control, in an actual self-betterment, 
some slight upward modification of 
wages will have been made. If, on 
the contrary, it is a mere stupid act 
of brute force, claiming by legalized 
robbery an advantage over others, it 
will not only prove ineffective for 
good, but actually effective for evil, 
and lower the actual, or ultimate wage. 

It is much easier to lower than to 
raise the ultimate wage, for all folly 
and error lowers the efficiency of life, 
and hence the ultimate wage. 

Before I pass on, I might make the 
whole subject more vivid by an illus- 
tration that is not unapt. 

There exists a very interesting docu- 
ment in which the executors of the 
estate of George Washington put a 
valuation on his belongings, down to 
the most minute utensil of domestic 
life which belonged to his house. When 
we recall the vast changes that have 
occurred since his day, the inventions 
of railroads, of steam navigation, of the 
telegraph, the telephone, and all the 
other means of facilitating production, 
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when we consider the enormous 
changes wrought by the introduction 
of machinery, and the abolition of 
slave labor, when we consider the 
apparent great changes in the wages of 
labor, and in the purchasing power of 
money, and apply the most simple 
comparative tests to the prices of these 
articles with those which the pur- 
chaser of today must pay, the almost 
negligible difference is amazing and 
most instructive. 

In the publishing business there are 
many changes of price, apparently, 
but the percentage of manufacturing 
cost to total cost, and of total cost to 
ultimate selling price, does not alter 
appreciably. I do not believe that 
the wage in the printing business 
alters appreciably. I mean always 
the ultimate wage—the individual’s 
percentage share of the common wealth 
and what that will buy. 

Economically speaking, therefore, 
we do altogether too much worrying 
about such incidents as this railroad 
eight hour law. ~The adjustments will 
be swift, inevitable, irresistible. Blood 
and fire could not stay them. The 
only actual changes will be~the very 
slight and slow ones, for Better or 
worse, according as the change results 
in better living among the men, and 
better organization in the roads, hence 
advancing wages, or in_ bitterness, 
false opinions and secret efforts after 
new conquests, on both sides, which 
will lower wages, until adjustments 
are again forced. 

But if the situation is exaggerated 
in its economic importance, its moral 
and political aspects are really dis- 
quieting. 

It is most unfortunate that the 
country was without a strong leader 
at such a juncture. The precipitate 
and politically eager action of the 
administration, as if snatching at a 
straw to save itself from condign 
defeat, has put the men in a false and 
most unfortunate position. The rail- 
road brotherhoods have been placed 
before the country, by President 
Wilson’s ill-advised action in_ the 
position of holding a threat over the 
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country to attain a selfish end—a most 
unpatriotic seizure of an opportunity 


to vex the nation into granting them a. 


relative advantage. Now, I really 
doubt if this is just to the men. The 
attitude was rather forced on them 
than by them, and it was forced on 
them by the president’s interfering 
hand. The president has grossly in- 
jured the cause of labor. He has put 
into their.hands a new, and hitherto 
unused, I might say undared weapon, 
and practically forced them to use it. 
The result has lowered the popular 
support of the cause of labor very 
much, almost incalculably, I believe, 
and has strengthened the hands of 
evil elements among them over the 
good elements among them. This 
action of the president’s has made it 
more difficult for the best and most 
patriotic element among the laboring 
men to attain their ends by just 
means. The injury that he has in- 
flicted on the workingmen—not the 
injury that he has inflicted on the 
railroad corporations, is the true in- 
dictment of his hasty action. 

The officials of the railroad cor- 
porations have been irritated, inten- 
tionally and deliberately irritated, sO 
as to draw from them some false action 
and make political capital for the 
campaign, and it is not to be won- 
dered at that under this irritation 
they did not in all respects rise to the 
occasion, or see with seeing eyes. It 
is to be hoped that they will refrain 
from all efforts to push the fight. The 
country has been pledged, by its own 
action, to see that they receive jus- 
tice—a promise implied in the very 
nature of the action, and one that it is 
almost inconceivable that even this 
opportunistic, vacillating and _ ultra- 
plausible administration can idly forget. 

At any rate, we are all in the same 
ship, in this country. The great 
experiment of democracy involves an 
acceptance by all, for good or all, of 
the will, the effort at betterment, the 


upward striving thought of the mass. 
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Better far that all wealth be lost, than 
that the possessors of wealth refuse to 
share the common effort and the com- 
mon lot. Every rich man, every finan- 
cial institution, every business cor- 
poration in this country should sav, 
in effect, ‘‘Citizens, we are with you, 
heartily, unreservedly, for better for 
worse, in this upward struggle  f 
democracy. If your errors cause my 
loss, far rather would I -lose, than he 
false to our common heritage and our 
common effort. Rather would I sac- 
rifice my last possession, and be one 
with you in this struggle, than save all, 
and be outside forever of its common 
effort.’”’ For it zs better that we shoul:| 
maintain our pure democracy thai 
that we should be rent asunder be- 
cause at some special moment the ma- 
jority are on a false trail. 

Let us believe that the people can 
be trusted. Let us believe in the 
patriotism and loyalty of labor, in 
spite of the false attitude in which 
they have been made to appear by 
the president’s action, and in this 
faith, and a high faith in our democ- 
racy, let us work together, and not in 
hostile camps. The campaign speech- 
es of Mr. Hughes have steadily gained 
in virility and courage. His bold 
repudiation of the methods by which 
the eight hour law was rushed through 
Congress, place him definitely before 
the country as a potential leader. 

Had he truckled, wavered, and 
shown cowardice on this issue, his 
case would have seemed questionable. 
As it stands, and most fortunately for 
the country, he has displayed the re- 
quisite courage. And that is the first 
essential. The country can always 
nfeet and measure issues with a man of 
courage and definite convictions. With 
a vacillating, dis-ingenuous opportun- 
ist, there can be no such thing as 
leadership. 

As we write the moment is bright 
with hope sat the country has found 
in Mr. Hughes a man of potential 
leadership. 
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the bison, forgetting that at 
the worst he is only half-past, 
and can yet be found, fat and con- 
tented, in the parks of our larger cities. 

I have watched him of a summer 
afternoon, munching his ample ration 
in kingly contempt and apparent 
unconsciousness of the plebeian ad- 
mirers standing just outside his corral, 
and I have visited his winter quarters, 
when the storm without made life 
without shelter a primeval fight for 
mere continuance, and in those ex- 
tremes of being I have heard him 
whisper his thanks to the Giver of All 
Good for making him a descendant, 
surrounded by servants, supplied with 
delicacies without self-effort, and shel- 
tered from discomfort, instead of load- 
ing him with the responsibilities of an 
ancestor, cold, hungry, often thirsty 
and sometimes chased by savages 
who had no prophetic vision of the 
common grandeur of the two races; 
the ancestors of the only un-hyphened 
Americans in America. (I hear a 
squak from a turkey in the brush, but 
let is pass. Polite society loves but 
does not glorify the bird.) The bison, 
in times of ruminating analysis, has 
told me he finds himself quite superior 
to those uncouth beasts, useful to him 
only in their capacity as ancestors, 
but otherwise better forgotten, who 
knew nothing of modern culture and 
convenience, and who would _§ill-be- 
come present refinement were they 
given resurrection, and that quality 
rather than quantity seems to him 
important; that better a_perishing 
but esthetic species, than rude, pro- 
lifie mothers and fathers that give 
their progeny little but love and 
tradition. It seems clear pity is 
wasted on a creature who is satisfyingly 
environed. 


\Y, deplore the passing of 


UNCLE. JOE’S ARM 
By J. S. HEMENWAY 


There is, however, an extinct branch 
of species, now seldom mentioned, | 
and yet living specimens were ot 
uncommon in rural New Engl:ind 
less than fifty years ago, and we 
olderlings are yet listening to the 
echo of their patois.and lamenting. tat 
we must put our ears to the ground to 
receive even that faint benediction. 
Between the years 1855 and 187() I 
studied, perhaps, the most perfect 
remaining representative of the dying 
genus, rare even then, who was being 
slowly stifled by the thin, dead air 
our misguided wise men were trying 
to force into his lungs by a ‘process 
of artificial respiration. In the dark 
places of their limited understanding, 
into which light of the larger Inspira- 
tion sought entrance, vainly, they 
measured a devitalized atmosphere, 
and prescribed the time and manner 
of breathing, not divining that. only 
among the mountain-tops, above dust 
and pollution he found purification of 
their poison. 

Monson, Maine, the Monson of the 
sixties, before the slate-quarries shook 
it out of its long sleep and belief in 
Divine Aristocracy, and brought in 
the hated foreigners and no _ less 
abhorred bustle: of real business, was 
an exquisite exemplar of ancient cul- 
ture. Culture: how we mouthed and 
adored that word. In our minds it 
was written always with a capital, 
regardless of its importance in the 
sentence, and candles burned ever 
before its shrine. Monson, in this 
sense, does not mean gross Monson, 
but Divine Monson, the ruling twenty 
per cent, into whose ranks none might 
pass excepting through the door of the 
Congregational church. The baptist 
was tolerated, even in a degree re- 
spected if of unusual intelligence, but 
he must tarry a pace or two outside the 
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glories of the inner sanctuary, to which 
the rite of intellectual circumcision 
before the altar of the State Church, 
alone gave admission. They were 
rated with many members of The Elect 
Church itself, who while they had taken 
the degrees of religion and morality, 
were yet barred from participation in 
the workings of the blue-lodge, through 
inability to take the third degree 
—‘‘Culture!”’ 

There was also a small contingent 
outside the pale of either church, 
morally correct, but not religious, a 
distinctly lower caste than The Church, 
or the church. Of its numbers could 
be named two or three whose intellect 
none of The Chosen were able to mete, 
nor plumb, but by reason of position 
were enabled to ignore. 

This division included not only the 
giants, but also the wealthier and 
more successful, who were therefore 
given. a minor, but not ignominious 
position, which ‘permited them to 
attend donation-parties, and  con- 
. tribute regularly to the treasury of the 
church to the extent of fifty per cent 
or more, but mammon held no court 
in the Monson of the Fifties, and 
Sixties, and these favored ones never 
rose to the level of respectability in 
our estimation. Only one of these 
semi-respectables opposed our dictum, 
only one babbled heresy, and in 
deference to his wife, a third-degree 
member in good standing in the True 
Fold, a session of special prayer was 
convened, in the church, and his awful 
impiety—his blasphemy, not the com- 
paratively innocent misuse of holy 
names, but blasphemy of The Holy 
Ghost by publicly professed belief in 
the final salvation of all men brought 
to the direct notice of God, and to 
avoid danger of mistake by reason of 
His dullness or absent-mindedness, 
we tried to fix His attention on the 
right man by frequent repetitions of 
his full name. Our several threads of 


preayr were gathered up in conclusion 
by our minister and spun into a thick 
rope of request, almost a demand, 
“Tf consistent with the inscrutable de- 
crees of Divine Providence, let Mr. 
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moved!”’ 

It was, later, presumed these peti- 
tions arrived at destination in a time 
of unusual press of business and were 
filed and forgotten, the only reason- 
able excuse for the matter remaining 
in Status Quo for more than thirty 
years, the conversion being delayed 
and the removal not consummated, 
and when the door of Mr. ’s life 
was gently closed in old age it was 
deemed unwise to attribute to power 
of prayers, which had been thirty 
years in transit, an event which 
had brought sincere sorrow to all the 
ungodly and regret to the weaker 
Christians, but privately we saw in 
it an act of God, taken up under the 
head of ‘‘ Unfinished business,” and 
our faith was “‘ Justified of itself.’”’ We 
had hoped much at the time for im- 
mediate results in one way or the other, 
and when we knew our kindly efforts 
in his behalf had come to the ears of 
Mr. , Causing him no irritation, 
but considerable amusement, it was 
accepted as final evidence of impeni- 
tence, absolving us from further men- 
tion of the abandoned creature in our 
prayers. 

Beyond the buffer-class, but with a 
great gulf between, in a terra-in- 
cognita of iniquity, sweltered fully 
forty per cent of Monson’s_ gross 
population—“ Anathema, maranatha!”’ 
Money was subscribed liberally for 
support of missionaries to the heathen. 
One earnest young man laid down his 
life amid the miasmata of Burmah, 
but to these pariahs, whose stench 
was in our nostrils, no gospel was 
sent, no drop of cooling water offered 
the shriveling tongue. Had they hum- 
bly sought us, tendering a _ price 
adequate for such repentance, it is 
likely we had admitted them askance 
to the most undesirable sittings in our 
churches, but we built no bridges to 
cross over and cast our pearls before 
them, and they knowing their un- 
worthiness came not to us. They 
were profane people. Not a few had 
been caught looking down a gun- 
barrel towards a partridge on the 


be converted—if not, re- 
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Sabbath-Day, or angling for trout in 
sacred hours, set aside for three ser- 
mons, one-half hour of Sunday-school, 
a five o’clock prayer-meeting, and what 
remained after unavoidable chores, 


given to bible-reading and holy medi- 


tation. None of these practices found 
favor in Monson’s moral purlieu, and 
alas its people were not always phy- 
sically clean—there is a limit beyond 
which self-respecting Christians may 
not pass on errands of mercy. It 
was known the whole people rested 
under a suspended sentence of dam- 
nation, and it were little less than 
sacrilege to make effort contra-wise to 
God’s decree. 

Also ‘“‘with us, but ‘not of us” 
dwelt The One, our only lawful claim 
to a name written in lists of com- 
munities worth remembering. 

He was humble, yet greater than all. 
He was clothed about with the gar- 
ments of unsuspected riches, and we 
thought him naked. On our little 
mount of self-heaped dirt we looked 
down on his feet and wrote them un- 
comely, when we should have searched 
the skies for such illuminating as we 
were able to receive, and he willing to 
give. And when he died it was, I 
fear, the passing of the last unlettered 
great one, “A peculiar people,’ who 
blest and dignified early New England 
but left no spiritual posterity. 

Uncle Joe Goodcider was not pro- 
fane. His eye had not rested covet- 
ously on trout or partridge in holy 
hours. He was a member, but in- 
frequent attendant of one church, I 
am not certain, now which. He could 
read simple words. He could write 
his name, and in cramped characters 
more. He could at least add a short 
column. Few heard him use other 
than the colloquial, but in time of 
stress he had broken into surprisingly 
pure English, which our learned men 
said was a “gift”? and not acquired. 
There you have the boundaries of 
Monson’s greatest man, and we fools 
thought them meagre, and made no 
voyages of discovery beyond the shal- 
lows of the shore-line. Of his pre- 
Monson life no record remains, ex- 
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cepting a yellowed paper, purporting 
to give an incident in that period, 
evidently partly fiction, partly humor- 
ous, but shot through with a gleam 
of truth, since some statements har- 
monize with a resume of his life writ- 
ten much later. Both papers were 
found after his death and shall be 
copied in full in this sketch. 

Skilful and audacious questioning 
had alike failed to elicit information 
of those years whose history he 


-seemed to wish to bury and we for that 


reason, driven by small-minded curi- 
osity, strove more passionately, but 
ever fruitlessly to uncover. 

In the forty years intervening be- 
tween his advent in Monson and my 
earliest rememberance, there had bcen 
built up around his name a mosaic of 
tradition, to which many men had 
contributed a stone, and the whole 
polished by the attrition of numberless 
reiterations, until even the fabricators 
saw in it. an authentic picture instead 
of an illusion. By authority of this 
fable I am able to give Uncle Joe 
Goodeider birthright in Boston’s cul- 
ture, and inherited wealth or, for here 
the mosaic was a little blurred by over- 
laying som2what cracked and seamed, 
had seized riches by a short and suc- 
cessful foray in smuggling or possibly 
piracy. That a beautiful maiden had 
expressed willingness to share his taint- 
ed life and gains, but had proven un- 
faithful, and slaying her and _ her 
lover, he had fled to the fastnesses of 
the Monson of 1825. This grotesque 
growth of improbabilities, which 
so illy fitted its victim was mendacious- 
ly defended by that faction so ready 
to see evil in reticence, and cannot 


‘appreciate motives of delicacy which 


cause finer natures to refuse welcome 
to the scandal-monger. It is certain 
there was not a single fact in the story. 

Coming back to his known life, it 
can be established that he came to 
Monson in July, 1825, and bought a 
one hundred acre lot of land bordering 
on a circular lake about three miles in 
circumference. The selection was 
doubtless made because of its natural 
beauty, for the site was agriculturally 
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undesirable. The men, wise in the 
things of the world, saw in it a piece 
of barren land hemmed in on one side 
by a lake, a practical disadvantage, 
its western limit torn by a mountain 
stream, almost a river, whose roar 
would forever disturb their serenity; 
and worst of all a sheer drop in the 
gorge, of eighty feet, giving excuse 
for a useless waterfall, throwing a 
great sheet of spray and vapor above 
and before, an effort it would almost 
seem, to curtain from view the dis- 
integrating weakness of its parent, 
and across this to preserve directness 
needs must pass the projected high- 
way, but which, instead, shall here 
curve sharply involving a difficult and 
costly bridge a few rods below. All 
these defects, and others, men of 
sense in search of land saw and passed 
on, leaving it for Uncle Joe, “‘The 
man whose eyes are open” the man, 
who endowed by Love with the lapi- 
dary’s vision saw in the rough gem the 
scintillations of the perfected morrow. 

On an oval plateau, a little removed 
from the lake, but including in its 
proscenium both that and the water- 
fall, soon sprang a creation, (hardly 
a home for no woman graced it) the 
Taj Mahal of Monson, our pride, 
for it was too far above our compre- 
hension for envy. The man able to 
plan such beauty (though from our 
eyes the spirit of the dream was hid- 
den) could he have broken the chry- 
salis, had charmed and bewildered the 
world: in Monson this wonder-work 
was ycleped ‘“ Joe’s Folly,’”’ and yet we 
could not escape the pride of it, nor 
be unmindful of the distinction it 
gave us. In my life this attitude was 
of course an inheritance, just as val- 


uable, if less startling than it had been 


to the early ones who saw it rise. 

The first forest clearing made by 
Uncle Joe in those far-away days 
gave view of waterfall and lake. How 
Many times in later years, when crip- 
plied with age-handicaps, but with 
mind and eye (for he knew no need of 
glasses) ever young, have I seen him 
sitting on some balcony (for there were 
many) bathing his soul in the prospect, 
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and have pitied his wasted life, his 
feeble mind, which seemed to feed on 
the husks of life which he found in the 
swill of humor, finding his highest 
occupation in the providing of swine- 
food, for in my youth I regarded a 
laugh as almost an impious act, and 
men who enjoyed humor, and es- 
pecially purveyors of it as little re- 
moved from the beasts of the field, a 
view fathered, probably, by a natural 
deficiency in a sense of humor, a 
deficiency I now regret, but cannot 
overcome. And thus I stood, poor 
idiot, in my complacency and pitied © 
an Immortal! 

How much we, and the world, lost 
through the false appraisal of a few 
ignorant men with degrees we cannot 
know. All Monson knew that these 
men who lifted her on a hill-top, who 
had founded her great ‘ Academy,” 
who gave her the right to draw her 
skirts away from less favored town- 
ships, were superior beings, to be 
followed and reverenced, and the 
fact. that we were able to recognize 
their greatness, and discern the trend 
of their footprints, lifted mightily our 
estimation of our progress in “Cul- 
ture.”” To have questioned, in our 
minds, the rating given Uncle Joe by 
these men had been infidelity to our 
cherished ideals. Perhaps he, himself 
accepted their valuation, for I am told 
that in early days he tried serious 
converse with the mentors, and ven- 
tured to oppose, in his uncouth lan- 
guage some tenets of their age-wise, 
parrot philosophy, which at that day 
no man of education doubted, not in 
Monson, surely to whom well estab- 
lished precedent was but one space 
removed from Scripture. Yet re- 
membered is the day when Uncle Joe 
dragged out before The Superiors a 
horrible, misshapen, cloven-footed, un- 
clothed form fathered of the Devil, 
and mothered in a feeble, and de- 
graded intellect. After the first shock 
of horror, they destroyed the bastard 
growth with polysyllabic shells of 
high explosive power, and turning on 
Uncle Joe silenced him by words of 
sarcastic scorn. Whether Uncle Joe 
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mourned a dead child, or hid “him in 
the rushes’’ none know. Excommuni- 
cation was strongly urged, but the 
more merciful saved him church- 
fellowship by plea of well known 
simpleness. Yet at this time Darwin 
was collecting data that should later 
wring acknowledgment of legitimacy 
for the repudiated child, from our 
wise-men. Henceforward he ceased 
to be more than the town-fool, a man 
a little beneath our contempt but 
whose silly stories, all unguessed by 
us, were saving us from the dry-rot 
of self-consuming, and lifting the Jid 
of morbid introspection by throwing 
in the priming for a hearty laugh. 
Certainly we were ashamed, neverthe- 
less the dangerous pressure was eased. 
We did not call his stories humorous. 
Indeed we hardly knew humor when 
it was introduced by a proper sponsor, 
but we never met him without going 
away with merriment which comforted 
us for days, but how we pitied “‘ Poor 
Uncle Joe’? whose mind was like the 
crackling of thorns under a pot. When 
one passing a house heard shrieking 
guffaws which seemed likely to burst 
the windows, he knew Uncle Joe was 
within telling a story, and business was 
urgent or sorrow heavy if the group 
was not increased by another listener. 
If you saw a group milling round an 
object in the centre, tossing up their 
hats; and stamping their feet, it 
meant not always a dog-fight, for Uncle 
Joe was perhaps the hub, and you 
hastened your steps. 
memory-star, if you were present in 
the crowded general-store, when Uncle 
Joe was giving an impromptu story- 
telling. 
We would come away from these 
upliftings, with the pity, which is 
more than half contempt, “ Poor fool! 
‘he never knows he is telling a funny 
story, but how can such an illiterate 
make or remember so many incidents 
which interest even us, who appreciate 
higher things, and against our wills 
disturb our gravity, and how seldom 
he repeats. Uncle Joe is a simple and 
a puzzle, and our grief. We might 
almost believe him in league with the 
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the price humiliation! 


powers of darkness, who through 
him plunge us into unseemly and 
profitless conversation. Would Cod, 
he were far away! It is true he seemed 
not to know, and when billows of 
mirth were breaking from him and 
drenching us in laughter, a look of 
almost pained surprise flickered on 
his almost expressionless countenauce, 
but he encored with a tale so excruciat- 
ing it left us faint; his was the great 
actor’s art heightening the effect, nd 
we dolts, suspected it not. 

I know now this buffoonery was but 
a curtain, hiding his wonderful 
thoughts, which Monson had proven 
she could not or would receive, because 
the giver was uneducated, and had 
been caught in one heresy, beside. 
That great mind wrote us at our true 
value, and gave us the chaff (all we 
would accept) and yet, in his modesty, 
acquiesced in our estimate of himself, 
allowing our puny minds to limit the 
expansion, and diffusion of the revela- 
tion of Genius! 

Great Uncle Joe! in the dust of 
humiliation, let one make atonement 
for a world crime. 

In saying Uncle Joe told no §tale 
twice, possibly I should except the 
story of his arm, but it was through 
no fault of his own that we heard it 
often. 

“Uncle Joe’s Arm,” Monsox 
had shamelessly surrendered to his 
charm was it most valued asset, for 
it had long since passed out of Uncle 
Joe’s possession, and was held in 
trust by a stock company (each 
townsman holding one share) for the 
exclusive benefit of any stranger who 
came our way whose curiosity could 
be tickled to the questioning stage. 
At other times we kept it carefully 
laid in its box, Exhibit A, for the next 
inquiring pilgrim. Only one _ peep 
was taken, and the peeper always 
paid the price, but he could not com- 
plain for our terms were C.O.D. and 
were 
enraged, others startled, but none 
disappointed. Perhaps a few regret, 
to this day, their consent to attend 
the exhibition, and yet there was 
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nothing horrible, nothing grewsome, 
nothing repulsive in that well cared 
for, well preserved arm. We exhibited 
it pridefully to ladies, and not one 
fainted, although many- blushed be- 
cause they had not been more thought- 
ful before demanding such intimate 
revelation of a man’s_ personality, 
unclothed, even-so-be it had _ been 
severed from his body long years 
before, and all were piqued by the 
compromising situation in which they 
found themselves placed with no 
possib e avenue of escape. There was 
nothing in the arm itself considered 
only as an arm to arouse disagreeable 
sensations, for it was brought out for 
the inspection of children whenever 
they had arrived at the age of intelli- 
geni curiosity, and were likely tc feel 
an interest in unusual feats of surgery, 
with no more harmful effect than an 
occasional fit of tears from some child 
who begged closer examination of the 
amputator’s art and was denied. There 
was really nothing startling, though 
the sight to one with a weak heart 
may not have been beneficial, owing 
to the excitement sure to ensue. 
Whatever of resentful sensations which 
swept people in the immediate presence 
of the arm for the first time, softened 
soon, with reasonable ones, to delight 
in the rememberance, and many yet 
remain who remember the day of 
their privilege. 

In a way “Uncle Joe’s arm” shed 
a missionary influence, it humanized 
us and made strangers our special 
care. ‘They found welcome, and 
tender regard until we were able to 
bring them within the aura of Uncle 
Joe’s mummified arm and when they 
were tingling with interest we sent 
a Uncle Joe and brought out the 
relic. 

Perhaps making Uncle Jce’s mis- 
fortune our gain was cruel but he 
good-naturedly submitted, and was 
ever ready in the role of showman. 
Mayhap we had never cut off his 
arm, wilfully, even for the attending 
emoluments, but since he had lost it 


before coming to Monson we saw no — 


great objections (with Uncle’s Joe’s 


consent) in becoming its trustees for 
scientific purposes for psychologic tests 
of variation in the unwary. 

Physically, Uncle Joe did not appear 
to greatly miss the arm. He was an 
industrious man and could do more 
work with but one hand an arm than 
the average man with two. He had 
cleared, and cleaned up his rocky acres 
with little aid from others, and in 
“haying” often “pitched both ways”’ 
to relieve some young man, whose 
twenty-five years bore more heavily 
than Uncle Joe’s sixty. It was believed 
he worked from choice, not necessity, 
for he had money to lend to neighbors 


in a pinch, refusing interest, and in ~ 


cases of need, putting aside proffered 
return of the principal, from time to 
time on one pretext and another that 
would not wound the self-respect of 
the debtor, until after Uncle’s Joe’s 
death the canceled notes were found 
among his papers. Twice a _ year 
Monson missed him for a week, where 
he wandered none knew but it was 
believed he returned with money. 

He neither sought nor repelled the 
society of women. Their presence 
brought him no embarrassment, for 
his stories were never r7sque, never 
coarse, and if not as entertaining t9 
women as to men, there was nothing 
in them to offend. In the society of 
our matrons and young ladies he 
was deferential, courtly even, strangely 
so for a man with no advantages of 
training, and his recognition -of the 
humblest carried an air of respect 
which flattered and lifted up. He was 
not effusive, and probably could not 
have formed a neatly phrased com- 
liment. Certainly he made no at- 
tempt to be the life of a ladies’ party, 
but Mother often said each one present 
felt a silent message telling her that 
Uncle Joe was distinctly conscious of 
her nearness, believing good things of 
her and urging her to live up to her 
best. And yet they felt in the same 
mysterious way that he was robed in a 
garment of reserve, which the boldest 
woman would shrink from handling 
with undue familiarity. Man’s being 
is not attuned to a pitch which will 
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vibrate in unison with these pure 
over-tones, that is, not one in ten 
thousand will respond. Our range 
rises little above the harsher octaves, 
therefore Uncle Joe’s finer harmonies 
never reached our ears. To us he 
was an ignorant, silly, amusing clown, 
denied by Nature breath to appreciate 
his own low talent. The feminine 
estimate, quite out-spoken for that 
period, amused us; it also irritated. 
Beyond a doubt a lady who visited 
with him higher, and to us The Lords 
of Monson, toneless regions were 
better able to write a more sym- 
pathetic, a juster character-sketch 
than is possible for me. Each sex 
saw opposite hemispheres of _ this 
great man, for I cannot now doubt his 
greatness, which could they be brought 
together and joined at the bases would 
give us the more nearly perfect whole. 

I wish I were able to transcribe a 
few of Uncle Joe’s stories but I can 
I fear lay hand on only one or two, the 


others having sunk in the dead sea of. 


a treacherous memory. I believe he 
adapted his stories to the credulity, 
or at least the capacity of his audience, 
and that they embodied a moral we 
were too dull to read. 

Had my sense of humor been 
developed perhaps these stories might 
have made a sharper, more lasting 


impression, but even I smiled when- 


ever “Uncle Joe’sarm’’ was lifted from 
its box for exhibition to a new and 
eager victim. I will illustrate with a 
single instance, which perhaps I en- 
joyed the best. 

There sojourned with us one summer 
a literary lion from Boston. His fame 
had long preceded him, and his name 
was a friend to everyone in Monson 
who was not hopelessly submerged 
in the bog ignorance. We felt a tacit 
acquaintance already, which an op- 
portunity to make personal made sure 


we were “the darlings of the gods” 


and for once we were moved to add 
the plural letter to vur one, and only 
true God, for such favor intoxicated 
us esthetically, and our spiritual vision 


saw multiplied images in the heavens, 


and such a lending from the Firma- 


ment of Culture seemed greater favor 
than Deity, Itself, dare grant unau- 
thorized by equal, or nearly equal, 
authority. A loan discussed and 


sanctioned by a multiplicity of Rulers, 


and probably in opposition to furious 
protests from the heavenly harems, 
flattered us more than an act of Divine 
Providence originating, possibly, in 
Its mercy rather than our merit. 

We fell at the feet of our king in 
windrows, and the reason he es«aped 
suffocation in the mass was due ‘o the 
fewness of our numbers, and the fact 
that those nearer beat back iis far 
as strength permitted approach to 
The Presence, and wunanimity of 
purpose urged each unit of the twenty 
per cent into a wild fight for intimacy 
of falling and wounds were given which 
knew no healing, much to the merri- . 
ment of the uncircumcised. I think we 
rather bored him. He was accustomed 
to worship in larger spheres by daintier 
beings, and regarded the approach of 
common earth an implication of baser 
clay in himself. No incense offered 
quite reached the perfection of frag- 
rance desired, no devotee breathed 
quite deeply enough the dust his feet 
had trodden. Himself went beyond 
his coterie in estimate, and rated 
his stock many points above market 
quotations. 

His modesty did not forbid his 
making known he was in the “back- 
woods”’ in search of rest; incidentally 
stray material for a future book, if any 
might be found, and if we were duly 
submissive, Monson might be written 
in the least important chapter of his 
book. 

Monson’s twenty per cent neck was 
stiff from chronic self-exaltation; its 
knees creaked in the unaccustomed 
genuflection; it could not long submit 
to subordination tv less than God, and 
that submission was outward; inwardly, 
God was nearly its equal, for its prayers 
were loaded with information and ad- 
vice which, addressed to a Superior 
Being, has been impertinence: Monson 
missed the humor of her prayers. Her 
patronage of God was unsuspected by 
herself. 
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With us doubting was acting! We 
measured our lion’s ears on a yard- 
stick, we groomed him with a common 
curry-comb! We dubbed him an 
ass, and walking into the saddle 
chirped sarcastically to Jupiter for a 
king worthy of his subjects: he sent 
us the Stork, but let us forget that. 
We prepared a feast for our beast: 
Uncle Joe’s Arm with variations. We 
planned a punishment fitted to our 
dethroned king’s crime of assumed 
mental over-lordship. We declared 
Unele Joe a vete an of the Mexican war. 
That in the battle of Buena Vista he 


made Gen. Taylor’s 5,000 men more’ 


terrible than Santa Anna’s reputed 
20.000. That in the wavering balance 
he turned the scale Americaward by 
capturing unaided a Mexican battery, 
bayonetting the gunners, after he had 
lost his arm in the charge, and wheel- 
ing the guns, served them himself 
and poured round after round of 
grape shot into the thinning Mexican 
ranks until they broke and fled like 
rabbits; that had history been divorced 
from ‘Influence’? Taylor’s famous 
order had read, ‘‘A little more grape, 
Goodcider, a little more grape!’ We 
told him his captain had found him 
mounted on the only gun cool enough 
for a seat, his eyes blazing fire, and 
shaking his fist and the stump of an 
arm in the direction of the retreating 
foe, now hopelessly out of range, a 
little faint from loss of blood but 
unconscious of the amputation until 
his comrades, pointing to his mutila- 
tion, rushed to his aid, but he waved 
them away, went back and found the 
arm, fainted with -it hugged close 
to his breast by its uninjured mate. 


When offered promotion he refused, 


saying, ‘‘A man who cannot command 
his own language is not fit to command 
men.” At no time previous had we 
prepared such a fantastic tale. It 
deserved contemptuous silence in a 
self-respecting man but our victim 
listened delightedly, he rewarded us 
by questionings, by an eager interest 
in Uncle Joe’s personality, by a request 
for an introduction we were not slow 
In granting. 
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‘“‘Goodeider,” he began, “I have 
been informed of your heroism, and 
of your gallant service for your 
country, and the heroic loss of your 
arm at Buena Vista. Now what I 
want is for you to go ahead and tell 
the story in your own simple, broken, 
ungrammatical language. Don’t be 
abashed by my presence more than 
you are by your simple-minded country 
neighbors. 

“It is my _ privilege to dive in the 
depths and bring up pearls and give 
them the suitable setting to gain the 
world’s admiration. The oyster is not 
abashed by the pearl-diver. Just 
consider yourself an oyster, for the 
time being, containing a great pearl, 
and I but a pearl-diver, come to bring 
your treasure to the world’s attention. 
Now if you can imagine a thing lixe 
that it will help put you at your ease, 
and relieve the natural embarrassment 
you feel in my presence. It is natural 
I may say proper, that my fame should 
inspire a feeling akin to awe in you 
and your good neighbors, but if you 
allow this to overcome you it will make 
you dumb, and I will lose the fullness 
of your story. Now, my good man, 
go ahead without fear and I will take 
your narrative and polish it, and in 
some places put in your exact language, 
to add piquancy, and some morning 
you will wake up famous as Lord 
Byron has said, and your little village 
instead of being known to only a few 
adventurous travelers a3 a stage-statioa 
between Bangor and Moosehead Lake, 
an obscure little hamlet, this little 
un heard-of Monson, through my book 
and your story, will become known to 
the outside world, the length and 
breadth of this great land, and by the 
translations of my book into foreign 
languages your name and the name of 
little Monson will become household 
words to the uttermost part of the 
earth. Speak up, Goodcider, and tell 
me where you first heard the roar of 
the big guns?” 

“At Fourth July celebrations and 
camp-meetin’s.”’ 

“Oh I don’t mean when you were a 
boy, but after you were a grown man, 
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when did you first hear the cannon 
roar?” 

“Right away after they went. off, 
if I was close up.”’ 

“No! No! Not that, but at Buena 
Vista. Tell me how the cannon 
sounded?”’ 

“Tt sounded mostly like a noise to 
me.” 

“Did the sound break suddenly 
on your ear?” 

“No! My ear wouldn’t have stood 
it. I don’t think it broke at all 
anywhere near. It seemed to roll 
off up inter the mountains and break 
inter little pieces up there, and go to 
playing ten-pins fer a while.’ 

‘Never mind about the noise then, 
but tell us how it feels to stand before 
a great gun when it is fired?”’ 

“‘T don’t stand before one when it 
goes off. When I seen they are goin’ to 
fire I’ve got sense enough to Oit to 
one side or a good piece back’’. 

“‘We are not progressing! Tell us 
about your great charge?”’ 

‘*T never generally make big charges. 
If it’s above fifty dollars I take a note. 
It saves hard feelings, fer then they 
can see what it was themselves.” 


“‘Goodcider! You must not trifle 


with serious subjects of interest.”’ 


“T don’t trifle with interest, I clon’t 
take it. The Bible’s agin it. It says 
you mustn’t take usury.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, Goodcider, are you an idict?” 

dunno Are you?” 

‘““Now that’s a good man, tell us all 
about the battle of Buena Vista?”’ 

“T can’t do that. I ain’t no vood 
in history, but if you’ve never read 
about it there’s a book in the ’cademy | 
what will tell you all about it «. lot 
better’n I could.” 

‘““You try my patience.”’ 

‘““T ’spose you mean, Doctor, fer me 
to try your medicine. I[’ll be glad to 
if it’ll help my rheumatiz. How iuch 
does it cost a bottle?” 

a you trying to make a fool of 
me? 

“No I ain’t, that’s God’s work, 
and I take it He knows His business 
without me pokin m’y nose in.” 

The author took rapid notes of 
Uncle Joe’s countenance. The ex- 
pression of blank stupidity satisfied 
him. He cheerfully resumed: 

“My dear Goodcider, try and under- 
stand me; let us get down to the heart 
in your arm loss.”’ 

“‘T can’t understand what you try to 
git at; there ain’t no heart in an arm. 
My heart’s inside of me.” 
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GEORGIA’S MISTAKE 


HE state of Georgia, stung to 
the quick by outside criticism 
of her conduct in the Frank 


case, and in popular resentment of. 


the general impeachment thus _insin- 
uated against her courts, has elected 
to the governorship the man _ prin- 
cipally responsible, under the law, 
for the Frank conviction. The feel- 
ing is easily understood and indeed, 
not difficult to meet with some degree 
of sympathy. Georgia has unques- 
tionably been grossly maligned in 
this affair. Those journals which have 
included the state in one sweeping 
denunciation have not spoken in the 
common good. It is not at all to be 
wondered at that it was found pos- 
sible to make a local political issue of 
the repudiation of this outside criti- 
cism. 

Nevertheless, Georgia has made a 
sad mistake. Her proper course in 
proving to the nation that she can 
govern herself and manage her own 
courts of justice without prejudice, 
was to show that such an incident 
could not be made a political issue 
within her borders. 

There is a pole-to-pole difference 
between public sentiment and public 
opinion. 

Public opinion is that residuum of 
common sense and justice to which 
appeal can be made against frenzied 
waves of public sentiment. There 
is no more grave indictment of a 
state than that it is governed by 
sentiment, and not by opinion. 

It is true that the word ‘“‘sentiment’”’ 
is often used in the sense of ‘ opinion,”’ 


but in this place we are referring to the 
natural meaning of the word, asa namie 
for those ideas which are produccd 
emotionally, and particularly by wav:s 
of popular feeling. 

The weakness of the politician who 
depends on popular sentiment for his 
support, is that he is building on a 
very fickle and changeable foundation. 
He is indeed fortunate if the wave 
lasts long enough to give him even a 
temporary victory. 

There is certain to be a reaction in 
Georgia. The state will revenge it- 
self on those who have betrayed it 
into error more severely even than it - 
rose to the temporary excitement in 
resentment of criticism. 

It is a situation in which those who 
are defeated may congratulate them- 
selves, for it is to them that the state 
will turn for its true and permanent 
leadership. 

The NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE has 
steadily, and does still sympathize 
with the people of Georgia. Much of 
the criticism of the state was more 
prejudiced than the action criticized. 
It is.a great pity that the Georgia 
courts did not themselves insist on a 
settlement of the original case in the 
United States courts. There are many 
ways in which that could have been 
done. But all of that is passed. 
The problem now is for the state to 
recover from a pathological condition, 
mentally, and to come to itself as 
quickly as _ possible. 

There is no state in our great Union 
before which the future holds more 
alluring prospects of true greatness. 
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| ‘‘ Thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 


They also serve who only a 
and wait.”’ 


Was the spirit of prophecy upon 
John Milton when, more than two 
hundred and fifty years ago, he dic- 
tated those words to his daughter ? 


Did the “blind poet” have a vision 
of the millions of telephone messages 
speeding instantly over hundreds 
and thousands of miles of wire 
spanning the continent? 


“They also serve who only stand 


BLIND MILTON DICTATING TO HIS DAUGHTER 
From the originalby Munkacsy, in New Y ork Public Library 


and wait.” 


The Vision of the Blind 


The Bell Telephone is 
your servant even while it “only 
stands and waits. The whole 
system is always prepared and ready 
for your instant command. 


Every wire al switchboard and 


telephone instrument is kept alive 


and responsive by an army of tele- 
phone workers. 


Each one has his special part to do 
and, because he does it faithfully, 
countless messages speed throughout 


the length and breadth of the land, 
at every minute of the day and night. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Largest Fire Insurance Company 
Chartered by the State of 
Massachusetts 


CASH CAPITAL $2,500,000.00 


Home Office Building, Corner State and Maple Streets 


Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the 
United States and Canada 
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EQUAL SUFFRAGE 
By ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


question of fair play and 
equity. The reasons why 
women should vote are the 
same as the reasons for having a re- 
ublic rather than a monarchy. It 
is fair and right that the people who 
must obey the laws should have a 
voice in choosing the law-makers, 
and that the people who must pay 
the taxes should have a voice as to the 
amount of the tax, and the way in 
which the tax money shall be spent. 
Except where a good reason can 
be shown to the contrary, everyone 
is entitled to be consulted in regard 
to his own concerns. The laws he 
must obey and the taxes he must pay 
are matters which very closely con- 
cern him, and the only legal way of 
being consulted in regard to them is 
through the ballot. 


Justice THE FouNDATION 


Roughly stated, the fundamental 
principle of democracy is this: In 
deciding what is to be done, where 
everybody’s interests are concerned, 
we take everybody’s opinion, and go 
according to the wish of the majority. 
Since we cannot suit everybody, we 
do what will suit the largest number 
That seems to be, upon the whole, the 
fairest way. A vote is only a written 
of opinion. 

n thus taking a vote, to get at 
the wish of the majority, certain 
persons are passed over, whose opin- 
ions, for one reason or another, are 
thought not to be worth counting. 
These persons are children, aliens, 
idiots, lunatics, criminals and women. 
There are good and obvious reasons 
for making all these exceptions but 
the last. Is there any good reason 
why no direct account should be 
taken of the opinions of women? 


] vues suffrage is at bottom a 


A GrowiInGc CAUSE 


There is a growing belief that no 
sound reason can be given. 


The 


trend toward woman suffrage 
visible in almost every part of the 
civilized world, and the movement of 
events is all one way. 

Ninety years ago, women could 
not vote anywhere, except at munici- 
pal elections in Sweden and a few 
other places in Europe. 

In the forty years 1830 to 1870, 
women were given full suffrage in 
Wyoming, municipal suffrage in Eng- 
land, Victoria, Finland and New 
South Wales, and school suffrage in 
Kentucky, Kansas and Ontario. 

In the twenty years 1870 to 1890, 
women were given municipal suf- 
frage in Kansas, Scotland, New 
Zealand, South and West Australia, 
Tasmania, Iceland, Ontario, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Quebec, 
British Columbia and the Northwest 
Territory; school suffrage in Michigan 
Minnesota, Colorado, New Hamp- 
shire, Oregon, Massachusetts, New 
York, Vermont, Nebraska, North 
and South Dakota, Montana, Ari- 
zona, Oklahoma and New Jersey and 
full suffrage in the Isle of Man. In 
Montana, taxpaying women were 
given a vote upon all questions sub- 
mitted to the taxpayers. 

In the twenty years 1890 to 1910, 
women were given full suffrage in 
Colorado, Idaho, Utah, Finland, Nor- 
way, New Zealand, South and West 
Australia, Tasmania, Queensland, Vic- 
toria and New South Wales; munic- 
ipal suffrage in Ireland, Denmark and 
the Province of Vorarlberg (Austrian 
Tyrol); and school suffrage in II- 
linois, Connecticut, Ohio, Delaware 
and Wisconsin. In Iowa and Kansas 
women were given a vote on bond- 
ing propositions, and in Minnesota 
a vote for library trustees. 

In Louisiana, in Michigan, and in 
all the towns and villages of New 
York State, tax-paying women were 
given a vote on questions of local 
taxation. In France, women en- 
gaged in trade were given a vote for 
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Judges of the Tribunals of Com- 
merce. In Belgium, women were 
iven a vote for the Conseils des 
rudhommes. 

In the years from 1910 to 1915 in- 
clusive, women were given full suf- 
frage in California, Washington, 
Kansas, Oregon, Arizona, Montana, 
Nevada, Alaska, Iceland, Denmark 
and Bosnia*; municipal suffrage and 
the right to vote for President of the 
United States in Illinois; municipal 
suffrage in South Africa, in Laibach 
(Austria), Baroda (India), and Be- 
lize (Honduras); and school suffrage 
in New Mexico. Women taxpayers 
were given a vote upon bonding 
propositions in all the third-class 
cities of New York State. Individ- 
ual cities-in several different States 
gave women a vote upon local ques- 
tions; and the Kingdom of Wurtem- 
berg gave women engaged in ag- 
riculture a vote for members of the 
Chamber of Agriculture. 

Years ago, when equal suffrage was 
much less popular than it is now, 
somebody asked Bishop Gilbert Hav- 
en if it were true that he had been 
speaking at a_ suffrage meeting. 
“Yes,” answered the Bishop. ‘ 
do not want to fall in at the rear of 
this reform; I prefer to march with 
the procession!’ 

There can be no doubt as to which 
way the procession is moving. 


Neicusors Apopt It 


“The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating.” The best evidence that 
equal suffrage has been found satis- 
factory is that it spreads steadily 
from state to state. With the ex- 
ception of Illinois, the enfranchised 
States lie in a solid block, all border- 
ing upon one another, and now oc- 
cupying almost the whole western 
half of the United States. If equal 
suffrage had caused general unhappi- 
ness in the first state which tried 
it—if it had led to one tenth part 
of the horrible consequences which 


*Full suffrage is used in this article as meaning the 
right to vote for the bighert elective offices. In Bosnia 
and some other places there is a property qualification. 


are predicted from it—the people 
right across the border could not 
have failed to know it, and they 
would not have followed the example. 


CALIFORNIA DEFEATS REPEAL 


Another proof that it works well 
is that it is not repealed anywhere. 
The late Justice Brewer of the U. S. 
Supreme Court said this showed 
decisively that the majority of the 
people were satisfied with it. An 
unsuccessful attempt was made to re- 
peal it in California in 1912, under 
the initiative and referendum. One 
of the printed circulars sent out by 
the California anti-suffragists at that 
time can be seen at Massachusetts 
Suffrage Headquarters, 585 Boylston 
St., Boston. It appeals for help in 
circulating the initiative petition to 
have the question resubmitted. It 
says, in part: “Only 32,000 signa- 
tures are necessary. The expenses 
so far for printing, obtaining signa- 
tures, etc., amount to more than 
$1500. Send us $100, $50, $5 or $1. 
A majority of the men and a majority 
of the women are opposed to woman 
suffrage. If this be true, it will surely 
be repealed. Get in and help.” 

Both men and women were eligible 
to sign. There were about 1,500,000 
men and women of voting age in 
California; yet the antis failed to get 
the 32,000 signatures needed to re- 
submit the question. . 


ApveRSE TESTIMONY SCARCE 


For twenty years, an active Anti- 
Suffrage Association in Massachu- 
setts has been gathering all the ad- 
verse testimony that it could get. In 
all the enfranchised states put to- 
gether it has not yet found a dozen 
respectable men who say over their 
own names and addresses that 
suffrage has had any bad results.* 


FAVORABLE TESTIMONY OVERWHELMING 


The personal testimonies to its 
good results would fill many pages. 


*Unless some new testimony has comei n during the 
last few weeks 
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EQUAL SUFFRAGE 


the enfranchised states who are most 
distinguished for their good works, 
from Judge Lindsey and Jane Ad- 
dams down. Judge Lindsey says, in 
a letter written to be used during the 
suffrage campaign in Oregon: 

“It certainly has not made women 
any less womanly or any less mother- 
ly. It does not take any mother 
from her home duties to spend ten 
minutes in going to the polls, casting 
her ballot, and returning; and during 
that ten minutes she wields a power 
which is doing more to protect her 
home, and all other homes, than any 
other power or influence in Col- 
orado.” Judge Lindsey added: “Many 
good laws have been secured in 
Colorado through the influence of 
women. I have never known one 
evil as the result of it.” 

Jane Addams says there are now 
hardly any antis to befoundin Illinois. 
The bill introduced in the last Illinois 
Legislation for the repeal of woman 
suffrage never got out of committees. 

All the governors of the suffrage 
states for many years have declared 
that it works well. The Legislatures 
of California, Colorado and Wyoming 
and the Federal Parliament of Aus- 
tralia, have passed resolutions to that 
effect, by a unanimous vote. If the 
Massachusetts Legislature passed any 
resolution unanimously it would be 
a sure proof that the resolution ex- 
pressed the prevailing sentiment of 
Massachusetts—no matter whether 
the legislators were voicing their own 
opinion or what they believed to be 
the opinion of their constituents. 


IpaHo JupGes APPROVE 


In Idaho, the Chief Justice and all 
the Justices of the Supreme Court 
have signed a published statement, 
Saying in part: ‘The large vote cast 
by the women established the fact 
that they take a lively interest. 
Woman suffrage is more popular 
among our people than when first 
adopted. None of the predicted 
evils have come to pass. re- 


submitted, it would now be adopted 
by a vote almost unanimous.” 
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Kansas FuRNISHES TEST 


In Kansas women had municipal 
suffrage for 25 years before they got 
the full ballot. A letter of inquiry 
was sent from the office of the 
Woman’s Journal to the Chief Jus- 
tice and all the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court. All concurred in sub- 
stance with Chief Justice W. A. 
Johnston, who wrote: “In conse- 
quence, our elections are more orderly 
and fair, a higher class of officers are 
chosen, and we have cleaner and 
stronger city governments.” After her 
long experience of municipal suffrage, 
Kansas adopted full suffrage by a 
much heavier majority than any of 
the many states which voted on the 
question at about the same time. 
The men liked the sample, and want- 
ed more of the goods. 


MINISTERS AND EpitTors FAvor 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe wrote to all 
the editors, and to all the ministers 
of five leading denominations, in 
the oldest four suffrage states, asking 
whether equal suffrage worked well or 
ill. She got 624 answers, of which 
62 were unfavorable, 46 on the fence 
and 516 in favor. The replies from 
the Episcopalian clergymen were in 
favor, more than two to one; from 
the Baptist ministers, seven to one; 
from the Congregationalists, about 
eight to one; from the. Methodists, 
more than ten to one, and from the 
Presbyterians, more than eleven to 
one. Other circular letters of in- 
quiry have been sent out to the en- 
franchised states. The editor of 
the New York Sun, the editor of 
the Christian Endeavor World, the 
editor of the Literary Digest and 
many others. Always the great pre- 
ponderance of the replies is in favor. 


Mrs. Howe States BENEFITS 


“The fundamental argument for 
woman suffrage, of course, is its 
justice; and this would be enough, 
were there no other. But a power- 
ful argument can also be made for it 
from the standpoint of expediency. 
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It has now been proved to demon- 
stration, not only that woman suf- 
frage has no bad results, but that it 
has certain definite good results.” 
Mrs. Howe goes on to name twelve 
distinct benefits backing up each 
statement with distinguished testi- 
mony from the enfranchised states. 
Among other advantages, she says 
that equal suffrage broadens women’s 
minds and leads them to take a more 
intelligent interest in public affairs; 
it makes elections and political meet- 
ings more orderly; it tends to modify 
a too exclusively commercial view 
of public affairs; it often defeats bad 
candidates; it leads to improved laws; 
it gives women increased dignity and 
influence; it makes it easier to secure 
liberal appropriations for educational 
and humanitarian purposes; it raises 
the average of political honesty, 
since comparatively few women are 


. guilty of election frauds; and it binds 


the family more closely together, 
through giving men and women more 
ideas and interests in common. 


Six Paces of Law 


Under the title, “‘Man and Woman 
Made Laws,” the National Suffrage 
Association has published a partial 
list of the improved ‘laws that have 
been passed in the equal suffrage 
states since women voted. It fills 
six large pages of fine print. 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE 


Woman suffrage has also had a 
marked effect upon temperance legis- 
lation. Oregon, Washington, Col- 
orado, Arizona and Idaho have re- 
recently adopted state-wide pro- 
hibition. In all these states, friends 
and enemies of the measure attribute 
its success to the women. The last 
Utah Legislature passed a prohibi- 
tion law,*but it was vetoed by the 

overnor. In Utah every: county 
ut one was already dry, under local 
option. 

In California and Illinois, woman 
suffrage has been followed by a large 
increase in the number of no-license 
towns. In Illinois, where the votes 


of men and women are counted sep- 
arately, the official returns (published 
in the Chicago Tribune of April 22, 
1914) show that in 96 towns the 
women’s votes turned the scale in 
favor of no license. - 


Woman Cast Bic Vote 


It is sometimes said that women 
do not vote when they can. 

In the presidential election of 1912 
there were 24,773,583 men over 21 
years of age in the non-suffrage states 
of the Union. Of these, 13,521,899 
voted, or 54.5 per cent. In the six 
suffrage states, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Idaho, Utah, Washington and Cal- 
ifornia—the only states where women 
could vote for President in 1912— 
there were 3,253,443 men and women 
over 21 years of age. Of these 
1,514,643 voted, or 46.6 per cent. 
The figures are taken from wholly 
impartial sources—the United States 
census and the New York World 
Almanac. 

Between the proportion of men 
voting in the male suffrage states 
and the proportion of all adults vot- 
ing in the equal suffrage states there 
was a difference of less than 8 per 
cent. Either the women voted l- 
most as generally’ as the men, or 
the men in the suffrage states voted 
much more generally then the men 
in the non-suffrage states. ‘There is 
no escape from this conclusion. 

The growth of the total vote after 
women are enfranchised also shows 
that they use it. Kansas, Oregon 
and Arizona gave women the ballot 
in November, 1912. Their first 
chance to vote at a general election 
was in 1914. The total vote cast in 
Arizona rose from 23,722 in 1912 to 
51,007 in 1914; in Kansas from 365,- 
444 to 530,026; and in Oregon, from 
137,040 to 210,566. The. increase 
was the more remarkable inasmuch 
as 1912 was a presidential year. 

California elects her governor once 
in four years. She enfranchised her 
women in 1911. In 1906, the total 
vote cast for governor was 312,030; 
in 1910, 385,713; and in 1914, 926,- 
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689. These figures speak for them- 
selves. 
In Chicago more than 243,000 


women voted at one election. 


Women’s VoTE Grows 


It is sometimes said that women 
will cease voting after the novelty 
has worn off. In Wyoming women 
have had full suffrage since 1869. 
In a letter to me, the Wyoming Sec- 
retary of State says that 90 per cent 
of them vote. In Australia, at the 
elections for the National House of 
Representatives in . 1903, 359,315 
women voted; in 1906, 431,033, and 
in 1910, 601,946. In New Zealand, 
the women’s vote has increased at 
each triennial Parliamentary elec- 
tion. In 1893, 90,290 women voted; 
in 1896, 108,783; in 1899, 119,550; 
in 1902, 138,565; in 1905, 175,046; in 
1908, 190,114; in 1911, 221,858 (New 
Zealand Year Book). 


WoMEN AND ScHOOL VOTE 


It is said that women’s school vote 
is small. Wherever school officers 
are chosen at a separate election, only 
a handful of men turn out to vote. 
In Kansas, Colorado, Oregon and 
Washington, women had the school 


vote for many years, and their vote. 


was small. When they got full 
suffrage, it became large. Women 
and men alike cast a small vote at 
small elections and a large vote at 
large ones. 


WoMeEN’s VoTE Does THINGS 


It is sometimes said that equal 
suffrage only doubles the votes and 
makes no difference in the result. 
The mothers of Denver re-elected 
Judge Lindsey as head of the Juve- 
nile Court when all the _ political 


machines had marked him for slaugh-. 


ter. Or take the case of Seattle. 


WoMEN IMPROVE SEATTLE 


Before women could vote, Hiram 
Gill ran for mayor on an open-town 
platform. He appointed a Chief 
of Police under whom the city govern- 
ment was openly in league with vice, 
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and the vice conditions became ex- 
tremely flagrant. The friends of 
decency started an initiative petition 
for Gill’s recall, but they did not suc- 
ceed in getting signatures enough. 
Then women were given the ballot. 
The women filled out the petition. 
Gill was recalled, and his Chief of 
Police was sent to prison. Gill and 
all his friends laid his recall to the 
women. Seattle was cleaned up,’ 
and remained clean for several years. 
Then came a primary election at 
which there were ten candidates for 
mayor, eight of them standing for 
good government. The good govern- 
ment vote was split up among the 
eight, with the result that the two 
who came out highest at the primaries 
were Gill and Trenholm, a man 
whom most people in Seattle regarded 
as even more objectionable than 
Gill. They looked upon him as the 
representative of the great predatory - 
corporations under which Seattle 
had suffered much in the past, and 
several of which had contributed 
largely to his campaign fund. Gill 
declared himself convinced that his 
former open-town policy had been a 
mistake, and promised, if elected, 


to énforce the laws against gambling 


and vicious resorts. Trenholm 
would not say whether he would en- 
force them or not. The choice being - 
narrowed down to these two candi- 
dates, many of the men and women 
who had fought Gill in the past 
turned around and worked for him as 
the lesser evil, and he was elected. 
His first act was to appoint as Chief 
of Police one of Seattle’s leading 
champions of law and order, the man 
whom the Ministerial Alliance had 
supported for mayor at the primaries. 
Gill’s second administration has been 
so markedly better than his first that 
the whole affair furnishes a striking 
example of the power of woman 
suffrage to teach better behavior 
even to an undesirable type of pol- 
itician. 
SUFFRAGE AND STRIKES 

It is said that Federal troops had 

to be sent into Colorado because the 
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state government was “feminized.” 
Federal troops have been sent to 
quell labor troubles in four states 
where women could not vote, and 


in only one state where they could. 


They were sent into Illinois, Nevada 
and Montana before women got the 
ballot there, and they have. lately 
been sent into Arkansas. 


SUFFRAGISTS OUTNUMBER ANTIS 


It is said that most women are 
opposed to suffrage, and that it 
would not be fair to force it upon 
them. Julia Ward Howe wrote: 
“Of the women who take any lively 
interest in the suffrage question 
either way, the great majority are in 
favor. This has been demonstrated 
wherever the matter has _ been 
brought toa test. In every state 
where petitions for suffrage and 
remonstrances against it have been 
sent to the Legislature, the petition- 
ers have heavily outnumbered the 
remonstrants. In Chicago, 104 or- 
ganizations, with an enormous ag- 
gregate membership of women, peti- 
tioned for municipal suffrage, which 
only one small organization of women 
petitioned against it. In Massachu- 
setts, when the Legislature took an 
official straw vote of men and women 
on the question in 1895, the women’s 
vote was in favor, more than 25 
to one. The Massachusetts Anti- 
Suffrage Association ever since 1895 
had been gathering signatures of 
women against suffrage, and in 
twenty years it has only secured 
the signatures of a little over 3 per 
cent of the women of Massachusetts, 
according to its own figures. At its 
last annual meeting it boasted of 
having organized 33 new local branch- 


es during the year; but the Massa- 
chusetts Suffrage Association had or- 
ganized 138 new local branches dur- 
ing that time; and all their activities 
are on the same relative scale. 

People are urged to vote against 
equal suffrage on the ground that, 
once granted, it can never be re- 
pealed. But the women could re- 
peal it at any time, if the majority 
wishes. Give the women the right 
to vote on it legally, and let us 
see! 

Meanwhile it is interesting to note 
that equal suffrage has been endorsed 
by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. and by the State 
Federations of 27 states—more than 
half of the whole number; by the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
236 to 13; by the National W. C. T. 
U. and nearly all of its state branch- 
es; by the National Women’s Trade 
Union League and all its state 
branches, unanimously; and by the 
International Council of Nurses, rep- 
resenting the nurses of nine nations; 
with only one dissenting vote. 


WILson GIvEs VERDICT 


Equal suffrage is steadily winning 
its way. President Wilson seven 
years ago was a pronounced op- 
ponent. Now he says that he will 
vote for it, and that he believes it will 
do a great deal of good. For three 
years the suffragists and the antis 
have been marshalling before him 
testimony to prove that suffrage does 
or does not work well in the en- 
franchised states. He has studied 
the evidence judicially and is con- 
verted. Anyone who will look jinto 
the evidence with an open mind will 
come to the same conclusion. 
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PALM BEACH 


KEYWEST . 9 


No matter what other places you 
have planned to visit this wiater 
see Florida first. Make your 
plans early, thus insuring choice of 
accommodations. It will pay you to 
write now and see for yourself how 
comfortably and inexpensively you can 
go on low round trip fares from New 


York to 


Jacksonville, St. Augustine 
Miami, Palm Beach, Tampa, 
Key West, St. Petersburg 


AND ALL OTHER - 
Florida Resorts, 
Charleston and the Carolinas 


Clyde-Mallory steamers offer the ideal 
route—-delicious cuisine, spacious social 
halls, latest magazines, broad decks, 
comfortable staterooms, some with con- 
necting private bath. 


REMEMBER meals and 
sleeping accommodations 
aboard ship are included 
in the fare without ad- 
ditional cost. 


Fall and Winter bookings now open 
Write for information and beautiful descriptive literature 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 


Pier 36, North River, New York 


DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES 
Boston Philadelphia New York 
7” 192WashingtonSt. 701 Chestnut St. 290 Broadway 
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SOHMER CECILIAN FARRAND CECILIAN 


ing 


HE best way 

to feel the spir- 

itof enchant- 

ment is to havea Cecilian Piano in your home— 
THE NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE IS 


GEORGE LINCOLN PA RKER 


100 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
(Cut along this line) 


GEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 
100 Boylston Street, Boston 


Please send me full information concerning article specified. 


———Cecilian Piana 

Krakauer Piano 

———-Rythmodik Rolls for Player Piano 

Records 
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CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 
Pupils Received for a Single Subject as Well as for Full Courses 
CLASS OR PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 


Pianoforte, Organ, Voice, Violin and all other Orchestral Instruments, Composition, Harmony, 
History of Music, Theory, Solfeggio, Literature, Diction, Choir Training, Ensemble, ood-wind 
Ensembie and String Quartet. The Normal Department affords practical training for teaching. 
Languages: French, Italian and German. 


Dramatic Department. Practical training in acting. 
. The free privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the a er ge og of ensemble practice, and a 


pearing before audiences with a complete orchestra, and the daily associations are invaluable ad. 
ventages to the music student. 


Offices Open for Registration September 14th 
FOR PARTICULARS AND YEAR BOOK APPLY TO 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager 


— 


— - 4 


a HOTELS INDIAN RIVER AND ROCKLEDGE, Rockledge, Fla. Located 150 miles below Jacksonville on the In- 


River, in the midst of the famous Indian River orange groves. A great deal of money has been s ton the prop- 
ety, making the hotels equal to the best in the state. unt and fishing as good as there is to had a . 
One of the great attractions is the golf course, one of the bestin the South. Boating, motor boating, tennis, billiards, 
dang dancing. Opens January 4th. Accommodates 400. Write for.circular. Address W.W. Brown, Hotel Man- 
, 42nd St., New York City, until Dec. 25th; then Rockledge, Florida. 

mer season, Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 
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m events as though they were happening 


Hig We will name our special low price and easy terms of payment 
a only in direct letters. A coupon for your convenience is printed 


sRidpath takes you back to the dawn of history 


§ Hecombines absorbing interest with supreme 


J 


@ 
* 


] HEROES OF THE TROJAN WAR eet 


THE TROJ AN WAR has acquired an immortality of fame through the pvems 


, of Homer. The abduction of Helen, the most beautiful 
woman of Greece, the expedition against Troy for her recovery, the siege of the city for ten years, its 
final capture through the device of the Wooden Horse, the recovery of Helen and her triumphant 


return to her Grecian home forms a story of love, valor ard heroism that will live for all time. Tuis is 
but one event out of thousands which ar fully described and illustrated in the world-famed publication, 


Ridpaths History *World 


on the lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write 
your mame and address plainly and mail. We do not publish our 
special low price for the reason Dr. Ridpath’s widow derives her sup- 
port from the royalty on this History, and to print our low price 
broadcast would cause injury to the sale of future editions. 


Six Thousand Years of History | 


long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; 
down through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s 
grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s 
wealth and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; 


of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French 
elegance and British power, to the dawn of yesterday. 
He covers every race, every nation, every time and 

holds you spellbound by its wonderful eloquence. 


46 Page Booklet FREE 
We will mail our beautiful forty- 
six page free booklet without any 
obligation on your pait to buy. It will 
show Ridpath’s wonderfully beautiful 
style. He pictures the great historical 


before your eyes; he carries you with 
him to see the battles of old; to meet 
kings and queens and warriors; to sit in 
the Roman Senate; to march against 
Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; 
to sail the southern seas with Drake; to 
circumnavigate the globe with Magellan. 


H. E. SEVER, Prest. 
140 So. Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mail, free, 46 page 

aa sample booklet of Ridpath’s 
History of the World. contain- 
ing photogravures of Napoleon, 
tes, Caesar 


ueen 
and Shakespeare, diagram of Pana- 
ma Canal, etc., and write me full 
Particulars of your special offer to 


The New England Magazine 


NAME 


reliability, and makes the heroes of history real 
living men and women, and about them he 
weaves the rise and fall of empires in such a 
fascinating style that history becomes as ab- 
sorbingly interesting as the greatest of fiction. 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 
= CHICAGO 
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STANDARD OILCO.% NY. 


WARNING 


Motorists 


The Standard Oil Company of New 
York produces only one regular 
grade of gasolene for motor cars— 


SOCONY Motor Gasoline. 


Some dealers and garage men are 
selling poor blends and- worthless 
mixtures under misleading names, 
trying to make the motorist be- 
lieve he is getting our well-known 
product. 


Do not let them deceive you. If 
you want the genuine, reliable 
SOCONY Gasoline, look for the 
RED, WHITE and BLUE SOCONY 
sign on service stations and 
garages. 


Fhis sign is the guarantee of qual- 
ity, purity and reliability. It in- 
sures maximum power and miles 
per gallon, clean burning, and 
freedom from carbon troubles. 


Ask for SOCONY gasoline by name and buy only where 
you see the RED, WHITE and BLUE SOCON 


“STANDARD OIL ©. of NEW YORK 


sign. 
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THE WORKS OF ROWLAND THOMAS 


Winner of the $5000 Short Story 
Prize awarded by Collier's Weekly 


With Rowland Thomas the ranks of American literature 
have acquired a fresh, original writer of unusual power. 


—Philadzlphia Public Ledger. 
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A Picturesque Romance 
of the Tropics 


FELICIDAD 


When a weary and aimless 
wanderer over the seas ran the 
bow of his prau on to the gleam- 
ing sands of Felicidad, the place cast its spell on him and 
he stayed,—stayed to become one of the town's chief citi- 
zens and its greatest hero. 

Frontispiece in Color $1.25 net 


ROWLAND THOMAS 


Once in a while a book is published that is so novel in 
theme and treatment that it takes the reviewers by 
storm. Such a story is ROWLAND THOMAS’S 


FATIMA 


Or Always Pick a Fool for a Husband 


Arthur B. Maurice, the Editor of The Bookman, in in- 
cluding “‘Fatima”’ as one of the ten best novels of 1913, 
pronounces it “one of the few genuine novelties of 
thi year.” 

Illustrations in Color $1.35 net 


Philippine Realism by an American Kipling 


THE LITTLE GODS 


The author of this stirring and powerful book of .life in 
the Philippines was awarded the $5,000 prize, from 30,000 
competitors, by Collier’s Weekly for his remarkable story of | 
“Fagan,” which forms the first chapter of ‘“The Little Gods.” 

Illustrated $1.50 net 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 
34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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VICTROLAS __. $15 to $400 


STEINERT’S 


| hes BEST PLACE TO BUY A PIANO is at Steinert’s, where 


2 you can select from the largest and best stock of well-known 


Pianos---where there is the greatest variety of styles, widest range of 
prices, highest standards of quality and low, fair prices. There isa rea- 


son why we sell more pianos than any other house in New England- 
Steinway Pianos 
Jewett Pianos Woodbury Pianos 


The famous Pianola Player Pianos 


and the largest stock of Victor Records in New England 


at M. Steinert & Sons Company 
New England’s Largest Musical Instrument House 
162 Boylston Street Boston 


242 Main Street - - Springfield 
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**The Type That Telils’’ 


Thereare Real Reasons 
why the 


ROYAL 


stands first in quality typ- 
ing. There is the new 
Royal way of sending di- 
rect force from the finger- 


tips to the type—at every 
powerful hammerstroke 
of its accelerating type- 
bars of carbon steel ! 

And there is a rigid carriage 


that meets the millicns of blows ; 


of the type—the “ business end 
of the typewriter.” 

The Royal way is “better busi- 
ness,” for its beautiful presswork 
adds the forceful stamp of quality 
to every letter you sign. 


Commonwealth Hotel, Iam 
BEACON HILL a 
Opposite State House BOSTON, Mi 


= | 


Offers rooms with hot. and cold water formal 
r which includes free use of public 
aths. 


Nothing to Equal this in New Englaai 


Rooms with private bath $1.50 pera 
Suites of two rooms and bath 51 pera 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
No Liquors sold Send for Booklet 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. 


Neurastheni 
Or Nervous Exhaustigg 


What is Neurasthenia? One of the 
physicians—Dr. John Harvey Kellogg—says “am 
rasthenia is a symptom—not a disease” and tia 
is due largely to habits which may be correcta 
giving attention to causes of the ailment. - 


250 pages, printed with plain type on fine book papem Seve 
eral full page illustrations, diet tables and valuable Man 
tions as to exercise, relaxation, rest and sleep. The a 

rice is $2.00 but to give the work mtanaprond distributeaia 

ellogg has permitted an edition in library paper Comma 
sell at only $1. Send your order and remittance todayuuaam 
take no risk sending money because, if you are not sa 
the book, it may be returned for prompt refund. Order ata 
and get relief from nerve suffering. Address— a 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING @& 


3603 W. Main Street Battle Creek, Mii 


attention to vour appear- 
ance is an absolute neces- 
sity if you expect to make the 


your ultimate destiny? My 
new ‘*Trados”’ 
(Model 22) corrects now ill- 


But Your Nose? 


Before After 


n and 
a ys So with one's Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to correct ill-shaped noses without cost if not Sa _ 
M. TRILET Y, Face Specialist, 657 Ackerman Bldg., Binghamt@ 


night. 
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ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. Inc. 
should you Wish LO appear as 
attractive as possible for your \ 
own self-satisfaction, which is | 
ut you nd the world in hhh = 
general judging you greatly, if | % Hi | 
not wholly, by your “‘looks’’: \ 
best’’ at all times. Permit , \ 
no one to see you looking 
otherwise; it will injure your \ OF 
welfare! Upon the impres- ~) ), — 
sion you constantly make | 
rests the failure or success of | | =” 3 
| your life. Which is to be 4 ; | | = j 
tion, quickly. safely and per- 
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Double-Disc 
m 2 \. 


4d Brey finest silver thread of music spun by the wizard bow of Ysaye— 
the tears and feeling in the tender depths of Fremstad’s noble voice 
—the sheer magnificence of a thrilling orchestral finale 

—all these elusive tonal beauties are caught and 

expressed in Columbia Records, from the faintest 

whisper to the vastest tidal wave of sound. 


: Volume—TONE—feeling—the most delicate shad- 
| ing of a theme are perfectly preserved and supremely 
present in every Columbia Record—an exquisite tone- 
perfection that does not vanish with use. | 
You can test these exclusive qualities in a series of 
home recitals such as no concert audience is ever 
privileged to hear. Arrange your first recital to-day. 


Columbia Graphophone Company 
Woolworth Building, New York 
Prices in Canada Plus Daty 
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Grafenela 110 
Price $110 


